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Ernest, in that very popular book " Stepping 
Heavenward," is another specimen. We have seen 
many less pious men, according to the author's idea 
of piety, who had far more sense of duty, and were 
more considerate towards their wives. They might 
not have so many fine sentiments on hand, but they 
would have taken the trouble to consult their wives 
before inflicting upon them a disagreeable sister, and 
the care of an ill-tempered, exacting father, before 
whom the poor little woman must not laugh, because 
he disapproves of all levity. 

" Be pitiful, be courteous," is a text of which the 
lady's hero appears never to have heard, and his 
manners toward women are of a sort that would hardly 
be tolerated in any civilized circle. 

It is to us quite incomprehensible that this strange 
monster should owe his creation entirely to the femi- 
nine brain ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, and we are 
sorry for it. — Clara F. Guernsey. 



LADY DE SADES CHAPLET. 

From the German of Elise Polko. 

In the year 175 1 the venerable cure of St. Roche 
came into the possession of a wonderful relic, be- 
queathed to him by a female relative who 4iad died 
in the convent at Avignon, and of which it pleased 
all Paris to speak for a month at least. It was the 
chap let of the cold-hearted mistress of the most 
famous sonnet-writer the world has produced — of 
Petrarch's fair-haired Laura, spouse of the Knight 
Hugo de Sade. To the string of beads was attached 
a faded piece of parchment, inscribed, as was sup- 
posed, with various hitherto unknown episodes in 
the life of the beautiful woman, which the shrewd 
priest studied in private with the closest attention. 
The manuscript informed you, at the beginning, that 
the chaplet had been consecrated by Pope Clement II., 
himself, when he visited his beloved Avignon, to 
confer there with Charles of Luxemburg. The beads 
looked as if a thousand tears had dropped upon 
them ; they were faded and worn, as though trem- 
bling fingers had convulsively pressed them together 
numberless times. Many lovely eyes (and at that 
time there was no dearth of lovely eyes in Paris) 
had already viewed this relic, and many sweet lips 
had kissed it, for the belief was current that such 
a view and such a kiss would preserve one from 
every misfortune in love. Others believed that they 
would make one young, and forever charming, as 
the Lady de Sade had herself been ; and some made 
bold to declare that a kiss upon the thumbed beads 
of the much-loved and much-honored Laura would 
insure to the maiden or wife the eternal fidelity of 
lover or husband. It was, therefore, matter of no 
surprise that the venerable cure saw devout female 
visitors, veiled and veilless, entering at all hours of 
the day the little chamber where Laura's chaplet, 
fastened to the pages of a missal, was exposed to 
view. The pious father could not refrain at times 
*■ from slightly drawing away the curtain which cov- 
ered the round window in the door of his own adjoin- 
ing cell, and thus observing the visitors. Some 
examined the relic in silence and smilingly, and then 
stole noiselessly away (they were the happy ones, 
who had no wishes) ; others kissed it with fervor, 
sighed, and might also be seen wringing their hands. 
These things very often interrupted the cure of St. 
Roche in " The History of the Saints," which it was 
his habit to read in leisure hours, and yet he must 
needs look there again and again. At the court of 
Louis XV. they would hear tell of this chaplet with 
the same pleasure as in the little chamber of the poor 
seamstress ; and the beautiful Madame de Chateau- 
roux, the King's maitresse, positively besieged the 
Duke of Richelieu with her questions concerning 
a poor poet's lady-love, of whom, centuries after her 
death, it was still known what dresses she had most 
loved to wear. The high-born ladies of St. Germain 
consulted books of all kinds in their eagerness to 
read of the fair-haired Lady de Sade, of whom scarce- 
ly anything had hitherto been known ; and pretty 
grisettes of the Quartier Latin did not tire of ques- 
tioning their young friends upon Laura's history. 

The lively and general interest thus evinced even 
led, in a strange manner, to a kind of truce in a vio- 
lent contention that had arisen shortly before between 
the actresses of the Theatre Frangais. It was the in- 
tention of the manager to produce Voltaire's cele- 
brated " Zaire " upon the approaching anniversary of 
De Chateauroux's christening day ; but with a new 
distribution of the parts, Madeline GoUssin, for whose 
charming face and figure the poet had written this 



piece eighteen years previously, having in process of 
time grown very portly, and being troubled with 
shortness of breath. Despite these circumstances, 
she clung with might and main to this character, in 
which she had achieved her greatest triumphs, and 
the assembled host of her former admirers ranged 
themselves under her uplifted banner. As her rival, 
appeared the daughter of the once celebrated Ma- 
dame Hus, Laura, scarce seventeen years of age, and 
the prettiest, most graceful creature in Paris. After 
long and fruitless contests in words, it had finally 
been agreed that the poet himself should act as ar- 
bitrator in the difference. That gentleman, no longer 
in the prime of life, was evidently in no enviable po- 
sition, assailed with entreaties and tears by both 
ladies. Pie could not so grossly insult Goussin, to 
whose acting and person " Zaire " had once owed the 
greatest share of its success, as to take away the part 
from her ; and yet, with little Laura Hus he was so 
delighted that he would have greatly liked to earn 
her gratitude. He at length determined to put a 
speedy end to his painful situation by most solemnly 
promising the role of " Zaire " to little Laura, if she 
would, in return, promise to give him a kiss before the 
entire personnel of the theatre. That Laura would not. 
recoil at such a little scene, when upon it depended 
the realization of the highest wish of her life, namely, 
to gain the longed-for stage of the Theatre Francais, he 
never for an instant doubted ; the young actress was 
a true child of the times, and not particularly rigid in 
matters of this kind. She was not niggard of her se- 
ductive looks and enchanting smiles — of this the 
poet was a daily. witness — and by this lavishness she 
almost hourly increased the number of her adorers. 
Yet there was one among the latter who was beside 
himself at such prodigality— a man who to this hour 
had alone loved Laura Hus, who had been so happy 
as to see her upon a small stage only, and who was 
now to show his greatest treasure to the fashionable 
world, a Parisian fashionable world of 1751. This 
man was Hugo de Berthin, the handsomest captain 
in the royal life-guards. On first hearing of Laura's 
wish to appear at the Theatre Francais, he used all 
the power of eloquence, all the might of the tenderest 
love, to shake the resolve of his worshipped one ; but 
in vain. The ambitious little Laura seemed intoxi- 
cated by the idea of displacing a Goussin, and occu- 
pying her much-envied place. During this period of 
excitement came the news of Lady de Sade's relic, 
and for a whole week, even Laura Hus, forgetting the 
rdle and costume of " Zaire," spoke to the old poet and 
to her young lover of the sonnets of Petrarch, and of 
his lady-love's violet-wrought dress. Then there was 
hot disputing on the boasted angelicalness of Laura 
de Sade, and the men loudly lauded this most true 
and virtuous of mistresses — yet, in secret, they would 
much rather have had the most restless of vixens for 
a mistress than this lady with the marble brow. At 
these conversations little Laura Hus would get vio- 
lently impatient, and she admitted quite unreservedly 
that she hated that icy Laura. She was not at all in 
a hurry to see the relic. " I am as sure of your loy- 
alty," she sportively said, one evening, to the hand- 
some Berthin, " as the Lady de Sade was of the loy- 
alty of her tiresome lover. But I advise you to kiss 
the beads of the extolled Laura ; for next Monday, at 
the rehearsal of 'Zaire,' I mean openly to commit the 
first breach of constancy against you. I am going to 
gain Goussin's place by means of a kiss, which poor 
Voltaire has made a condition. Isn't that a low price 
for such a triumph ? " 

But, thereupon, the handsome captain of the guards 
most solemnly protested that he would never allow 
her to pay such a price ; nay, that he would sooner 
send a ball through his heart, and fall dead at the 
feet of his mistress. As truly as no man's lips ever 
defiled the Lady de Sade's countenance, so the mouth 
of another should never touch that of his Laura. 

" Again and again this saint," muttered little Laura, 
pressing her hands together in anger and excitement. 
" Pray, who has told you that, in reality, she never 
suffered any man to kiss her? " 

"The historian," replied the desperate lover, se- 
cretly glad at having on a sudden found so miracu- 
lous a means to prevent the engagement of the charm- 
ing lady of his thoughts at the Theatre Frangais ; 
" and until you have proved to me, clear as day, that 
your namesake publicly suffered the kiss of any other 
save her husband, I command you to think no more 
either of Arouet Voltaire or of 'Zaire.' If, on the 
other hand, you were to bring me such proof, I should 
myself accompany you to the rehearsal, and beg you 
to keep your promise." 



What was said after this disclosure the charming 
actress's little Abigail was unable to tell, as the arrival 
of a friend had prevented her listening longer at the 
door. She only reported that Monsieur de Berthin 
had rushed off like a madman, and that her mistress 
had spent the whole night in tears. Poor Laura ! she 
was only seventeen, and really loved the captain of 
the guards ; but Goussin's place at the Theatre Fran- 
gais — could she resign it? 

• Now it chanced on the following day— it was at 
twilight in the month of November, the first snow- 
flakes were flying against the panes, the fire was 
burning in the grate, and the pious cure of St. Roche 
had just ceased reading in the manuscript left him 
by the deceased nun of Avignon — that a very small 
hand tapped at his door, and a lady, with a black veil 
over her face, hastily entered. She could not have 
come on a visit to the chaplet, otherwise the old 
housekeeper would not have shown her to him ; so 
she was probably a burdened soul desiring spiritual 
aid. The unknown threw back her veil, and bowed 
low before the reverend man, and, indeed, it would 
have been a pity had she not raised her veil ; for a 
more charming face the eyes of the cure had never 
yet met, though it did just then look very red with 
weeping. 

" Pardon me for disturbing *you, pious father," she 
said, in a soft voice, " and though I am a wicked child 
of the world, pardon my intention to disturb you even 
longer than all the devout ladies who have kissed 
your relic ; but I believe that not one of them all had 
a greater sorrow than I, and that none was so greatly 
in need of assistance, and of your assistance. Will 
you grant it me ? " She began to sob with so much 
emotiorXand tenderness, and looked up to him so se- 
ductively, that the reverend father felt rather strange. 

" I will do all in my power for you, my daughter," 
he gently answered, pointing to a wooden chair, a 
short distance from him. She seated herself in silence. 
The housekeeper brought a taper, and placed it upon 
the table. The door having again closed behind her, 
the stranger whispered : " I pray you, by the salva- 
tion of my soul, reverend father, to tell me whether 
you are more closely acquainted with the history of 
that Lady de Sade, whose chaplet has been sent to 
you, than are the historians who have written of her." 

" I indeed believe so, my daughter, since I have 
read those notes by an unknown hand, which the 
late nun, Caritas, sent me, together with the beads." 

" Then tell me one thing. Was she really and truly 
a saint, who never felt the emotions of earthly love, 
whose heart was never scorched by the flames of pas- 
sion ; who never, never during her whole life by her 
lord's side, suffered another to press a kiss upon her 
brow ? Oh, bethink yourself, pious father ! You will 
save a soul from perdition ! No, no ; that Laura dare 
not have been a saint ! " . 

With a look of anguish, she stretched out her 
hands supplicatingly toward him ; a painful unrest 
crossed her features. But a gentle smile played about 
the lips of the venerable cure of St. Roche. He had 
already reached those heights of peace where such 
storms as now appeared to lay waste the heart of this 
young creature, were no longer able to touch him. 
As the clouds sail deep below the sunny crest of the 
mountains, so did the memories of the trials and bat- 
tles his soul had gone through move past him, leav- 
ing nothing behind in that pious heart but infinite 
pity for those who were still battling and suffering. 
And therefore he now said, softly and tenderly : 

" I know not what makes you so restless and sad ; 
but, in answer to your question, I will give you a pic- 
ture from the history of that fair-haired Lady de Sade, 
which I have borrowed from this old manuscript here. 
The historians have made a singular creature of Pe- 
trarch's Laura: her portrait has been well drawn; 
but that the halo surrounding her brow is indeed of 
pure gold, I first know since I have perused the be- 
quest of the nun of Avignon. Listen, my daughter." 

Did she listen ? The light of the taper fell full 
upon her slender figure and youthful countenance. 
They were precious lights and shadows that danced 
up and down during the reverend man's recital ; and 
he related slowly, for was it not rarely he had such 
female auditors ? Her folded hands rested upon her 
knees as she sat there, inclining slightly forward, so 
that her long, powdered locks hung freely beside the 
arching neck. Her black eyes were riveted upon the 
narrator, and the delicately-formed lips very soon 
showed a slig'ht, dreamy smile. Her fur-trimmed 
cloak had fallen toward the carved back of her chair ; 
on both sides of the seat rose her light-green silk 
dress, having become just so much displaced below 
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as to permit quite a wonderful little foot to be seen, 
in a gaiter bordered with red, which had boldly 
propped itself upon a huge folio — " The Lives of the 
Popes." The reverend father should of right have 
drawn away this book, and substituted a footstool ; 
but who knew whether the tiny foot would have felt 
equally comfortable there? And besides, the reverend 
man said, to console himself, none of the holy fathers 
would have chidden him for being touched by such a 
foot. And he spoke as follows : 

" The bells of the Cathedral of Santa Clara, at 
Avignon, were ringing forth mighty peals ; the streets 
and squares of this favorite city of Clement II. were 
rilled by a surging multitude, restlessly crowding and 
streaming toward the square in front of the Pope's 
palace. Avignon, on that day, the eleventh of July 
of the year 1346, celebrated a joyous festival. Charles 
of Luxemburg — the handsome, chivalric prince — 
had a few hours before sworn to the Pope to respect 
the conditions which insured him the crown they 
were designing to take from the head of the Emperor 
Louis IV. The people's hearty sympathies were 
with the son of that John of Bohemia who had died 
a hero's death at the battle of Crecy ; for he had 



script says, many a lovely face, many a bewitching 
form ; and the dukes and nobles of Charles's suite 
stood as though entranced, and never wearied of 
admiring and wondering. Even the dignitaries of 
the Church, who flew into and out of the palace like 
bees, lowered their eyes but slowly and hesitatingly 
as they swept through the compact rows of the 
daughters of old Avignon. Like roses from out 
frowning masonry did the charms of the Avignonese 
shine upon the beholder. This all the historians sa3 r . 
It seemed as if the strange, gloomy city, with its 
spires and gables, its walls and bridges, its gates and 
arched gardens, its dark courts and arcades, had been 
specially entrusted with the greatest treasure of earth 
— the marvel-flower of female beauty. 

" Proudly conscious of being the possessors of such 
a treasure, the husbands, fathers, and brothers of the 
women bore themselves with heads erect, and eyed 
the strangers defiantly, as though they would sa)': 
'Who shall dare wrest them from us?' A solemn 
silence pervaded the wide ante-chamber ; no one 
ventured to speak in a loud tone, for at any moment 
he, the young King, might appear upon yonder broad 
steps, covered with purple velvet, which led from 



now upon the portals which were to open for the 
King. 

■* And at last the gilded bars and bolts were with- 
drawn, and, amid the braying of trumpets, Charles of 
Luxemburg appeared upon the threshold, saluted 
smilingly in every direction, and then slowly de- 
scended the steps. After him pressed a glittering 
crowd, in clerical and secular vestments — a most 
splendid frame for the noble figure of the King. 

"At the lowest step were the heralds, with their 
batons, leading the noblest-born to the young sove- 
reign, and women and men bowed low, and the 
proudest names of the land were called. But the 
King's air was distracted ; his eagle glance flew 
scrutinizingly over the multitude, and the charm- 
ingly-adorned women in proximity to him received 
only a hasty smile. And at last he interrupted the 
solemn presentation of the magnates by saying, 
abruptly : 

" ' If the noble Lady Laura, consort of Hugo de 
Sade, be present, the King prays her to vouchsafe 
him the sight of her countenance.' 

" A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
throng, and like the waves of a lake did the figures 




grown up in the capital of the country, in Paris. It 
was said of him, that he was just as brave as gallant, 
and that he handled the lute with no less skill than 
the sword. When not dealing fierce blows to his 
enemies, he loved song, fine verses, and fair women ; 
and the men feared him, not alone as a conqueror in 
war, but also during the profoundest peace ; for it 
was currently believed that no mortal woman could 
resist the fiery looks of Charles of Luxemburg. The 
nobility and clergy were blindly devoted to him, 
since he tried hard to please both, promising to grant 
them various advantages and privileges as soon as 
the imperial purple should be thrown over his shoul- 
ders ; the humble man loved him, because, whereso- 
ever he did but show himself, there gold was ever 
scattered with a lavish hand ; and the women of every 
station favored him, because he was well versed in 
the ensnaring art of fair speech. Numbers of women 
consequently showed themselves in the streets, and 
smiled and saluted from balconies and window-arches, 
which were all magnificently carpeted and festooned 
with roses and pomegranate blossoms. The noblest 
inhabitants of Avignon had. however, assembled in 
the spacious halls of the Papal palace, with their 
wives and daughters, and begged the favor of being 
presented with due ceremony to the future young 
Emperor. Here might also be seen, as the old manu- 



A FRENCH FOREST.— Bernies. 

the hall. The halberdiers, in their richly-wrought, 
blue tabards, had already taken up their position ; 
the handsome pages hastened busily hither and 
thither; the nobles highest in rank were marshalling 
themselves in the front row, with their wives; and 
upon many a spotless brow impatient expectation 
was to be seen. Only in one of the deep embrasures 
still stood a group of men, speaking unconcernedly 
with one another, and casting a look upon the bustle 
within, or down into the street, where the people 
were swaying to and fro. One was conspicuous 
among the rest, standing there like a young prince 
in the beauty of his form, with his proud brow, his 
black, sparkling eyes, his sweet smile, and the auburn 
locks that fell in soft ringlets down to his lace collar. 
Many a look flew toward him, and dwelt with delight 
upon his countenance. It was the much-honored 
poet, Francesco Petrarca, of Arezzo, whose verses 
are as brilliant as the sun of his country. The eyes 
of the celebrated man, like his heart, were, however, 
constantly turned toward a single spot, to the grace- 
ful figure of a woman who, lost in the crowd, stood 
in the lower part of the hall, where the lesser nobles, 
with their spouses, had found a place. Her eyes 
were lowered; a silver coronet glittered in her golden 
hair. By her side, as if appointed her guardian, stood 
a stern man, looking now upon the beautiful woman, 



recede, so that a long lane was formed, through 
which, leaning upon her consort's arm, walked the 
fair lady with the coronet of silver. At a beck of 
the King the women and men stepped aside. Her 
eyes lowered, and her cheeks overspread with a deep 
pallor; thus did the Lady de Sade await the address 
of her King. But not until some minutes had elapsed, 
during which he had surveyed her with admiration, 
did Charles of Luxemburg ask : 

" 'Are you, then, in truth that Laura so gloriously 
sung of Petrarch, my favorite, the greatest of poets?' 

"And while she softly replied, 'I am,' she raised 
her head with a movement so full of mingled pride 
and humility, as fairly to enrapture the King. She 
wore a garment of green silk, profusely wrought with 
violets. Her black eyes were" cast down before the 
fiery looks of the young monarch; the lovely mouth 
— ' la bella bocca angelica,' as her lover called it — was 
closed with an expression of gravity. Like molten 
gold glittered her luxuriant hair, and perfect ap- 
peared the proportions of her stately figure. The 
left of her surpassingly beautiful hands, of which the 
poet had sighed, 

' The beauteous hand that holds my heart enclasped,' 

lay upon her heart, as though she was experiencing 
a pain there. 
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*** Pardon my contemplating you, Madonna.' finally 
said the King; 'vou cannot think how often my mind 
has busied itself with you. I never should have left 
Avignon without saluting that lady, to whom it has 
been permitted to wear the crown of immortality 
while yet living. You are the most fortunate of 
women, and may carry your beautiful head higher 
even than a queen. The fiercest of all the poets 
loves you. Were I a woman, I should sigh day and 
night to be in your place. Being a man, I can only, 
having beheld you, envy the singer's good fortune, 
and softly pray you to continue to him a benignant 
queen unto his end. And now, receive the King's 
thanks for the joy conferred by the sight of you, 
noble lady !' * Advancing a step, the chivalric sove- 
reign inclined his head and, with an expression of 
reverent admiration, kiss- 
ed the brow, eyelids, and 
lips of the fair-haired 
Laura de Sade ; and the 
author of the ancient 
manuscript does not in- 
form us that Petrarch's 
lady-love resisted, either 
by a look or a gesture. 
Meekly and sadly stood 
she there, her cheeks 
growing paler and paler. 

" From time immemorial 
kings and noble gentle- 
men have been allowed to 
do something now and 
then which would not be 
tolerated in ordinary mor- 
tals; wherefore no man, 
and not even any female, 
in the assembly dared to 
assume an air of astonish- 
ment. They behaved as if 
what had just happened 
was of every-day occur- 
rence. Even Laura's con- 
sort did no more than firm- 
ly compress his thin lips, 
and retain his breath, lest 
some sound might pass his 
tongue and betray the rage 
that was boiling and foam- 
ing within him ; but, in 
leading back his spouse to 
their former place, a very 
malignant smile shot, like 
a flash of lightning, across 
his countenance. Then he 
mingled among a group of 
noblemen, no longer ob- 
serving his consort. The 
latter now slowly raised 
her eyes to seek him of 
whom she thought un- 
ceasingly by day and 
night, each hour, waking 
and in dreams ; but the 
embrasure where the poet 
had been standing was 
now empty. The fairest 
eyes in Avignon were 
seeking in vain, for Fran- 
cesco Petrarca was just 
passing through the 
crowd, in order to leave 
the hall. Pale as death 
was his countenance, and 

already he was approaching the exit-door, when the 
eyes of the lovers met, and something impelled 
him to her side, to whisper, with lowering brow, 
only these words : ' Farewell ! I leave Avignon, 
having witnessed what I never thought to witness.' 
Then she answered him : ' Stay yet another hour ! I 
must speak with you in my garden, beneath the pome- 
granate-tree by the wall; then let us part; but, oh! 
not here, and thus!' These words were probably 
not spoken above a breath ; but where are there no 
listeners to seize and interpret such a breath ? And 
when did lovers ever use caution ? Hence the con- 
versation of these two beneath the pomegranate-tree 
was also overheard by strange ears ; for in the old 
manuscript the following is told respecting what was 
said there. The golden-haired Lady de Sade in that 
hour revealed to her lover the secret of her life — a 
terrible oath of her husband's. The knight, Hugo 
de Sade, had so passionately loved the fair Mademoi- 
selle de Noves. that, on the dav of his marriage with 



her, who had embraced him with a quiet affection as 
the playmate of her childhood, he had uttered the 
terrible words: 'A curse upon the man whose lips 
touch this face after me.' Two years subsequent to 
that day, Francesco Petrarca, of Arezzo, and Laura 
de Sade first saw each other, during mass, at Santa 
Clara." 

" Poor, poor Laura ! " the fair listener here inter- 
rupted the narrator. 

"That kiss upon Laura's brow," continued the ven- 
erable cure, "was fraught with calamity to the wives 
of Charles of Luxemburg, all three of whom died be- 
fore him, two in the flower of their youth and beauty. 

" Have I not the right now to call the rays encir- 
cling the head of Lady de Sade, Petrarch's mistress, 
a genuine halo of gold ?' asked the reverend man. 




THE OLD MILL.— Grandstre. 

" It is not more radiant than the pale glory with 
which the historians have surrounded her brow ? 
It is not the coldly keeping her lover at a distance 
for years, the scarce granting him the favor of 
a tender look, the never offering him her hand 
to kiss — it is not this which makes the fair-haired 
Laura de Sade a saint ; but that she fought so severe 
a fight with her poor heart, and with the curse her 
husband's passion had imposed upon her life. The 
highest ornament and glory of woman is, and ever 
will be while the earth exists, lave; and only to those 
who have loved much, my daughter will much one 
day be forgiven. 

" But Petrarch, says the old manuscript, neverthe- 
less, left Avignon for Italy, after that interview be- 
neath the pomegranate-tree. It also states that the 
fair Ladyde Sade died hardly two years later; but not 
of the plague, as the historians again relate, for all 
her friends and relations would not then have re- 
mained beside her bed of illness and death, which was 



the case. The lady-love of Petrarch died simply and 
solely of a fierce longing for her distant lover, and it 
is said that women's hearts oftentimes break under 
such pain. The old manuscript further intimates 
that she sent a message recalling him ; but. he did not 
come, as is proved by the following celebrated pas- 
sage in his posthumous works: 

"'Laura, distinguished for her virtues and cele- 
brated in my verses, I first saw in my early youth, in 
the Church of Santa Clara, at Avignon, on the sixth 
of April, 1327, about the first hour of day ; and in the 
same city, in the month of April of the year 1348, at 
the same hour of the same day. this light of my life 
was taken from this world, while I was at Verona, 
alas ! not dreaming what had befallen me. Her beau- 
tiful and chaste remains were deposited in the Church 

dei Fratri Minori, after 
vespers on the nineteenth 
of May. Her spirit, as 
says Seneca of Scipio, re- 
turned, I doubt not, to the 
heaven whence it came.' 
You see, my daughter, the 
renowned poet was a man 
who fled the presence of 
his dangerous mistress ; a 
woman would a thousand 
times rather have borne 
the heaviest curse coming 
from the lips of her lover. 
Now you know the histo- 
ry of the Lady de Sade's 
much-extolled reserve, 
and methinks if it be love 
that has distressed your 
heart, you will perceive 
that there are griefs yet 
harder to bear than yours." 
Here the pious father 
felt so fiery a kiss of grati- 
tude upon his hand as al- 
most made him shrink 
backhand his young lis- 
tener lay upon her knees 
before him. Then she 
said, entreatingly, a n d 
with a look of glowing 
gratitude : " Oh, fill the 
measure of your good- 
ness, reverend sir, and 
confide the old manuscript 
to me till to-morrow. It 
shall be in your hands 
again to-morrow. I swear 
it." And on the cure of 
St. Roche's looking a little 
grave, she continued, pas- 
sionately ; " You hesitate ! 
Look at me. Do I look 
like a thief, like one whose 
trade is robbery ?" 

Ah, she did look exactly 
like a thief; but not like 
one bent on stealing old 
manuscripts. And so he 
gave her his old manu- 
script, and a sunbeam 
seemed to fall upon his 
heart when he saw her 
smiling so blissfully. Be- 
fore taking her leave, how- 
ever, she fervently and 
reverently kissed Lady de 
Sade's chaplet in the adjoining chamber. 

Next day his valuable manuscript was indeed re- 
stored to him, accompanied by a note, strangely 
scrawled, which the cure of St. Roche could with dif- 
ficulty decipher. It ran thus : 

" I have just returned from your church, where 1 
have left a charity for the poor. When you distribute 
it, kindly remember the poor creature whom your 
narrative has again made rich. It is a strange story ; 
but, unfortunately, you are the very person to whom 
I cannot relate it. Had Laura de Sade been in re- 
ality a saint, I should have had to enter a convent, 
beyond the hope of recovery, having, in my anger, 
sworn to my lover that I would do this, because he 
had forbidden me to give a paltry kiss openly to one 
much older and a thousand times uglier than Charles 
of Luxemburg. Now he smilingly tolerates what 
Hugo de Sade also was obliged to tolerate ; but with- 
out invoking, like him, a curse upon the heads of 
those who might, perhaps, love me after him. Rest 
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assured that, during my whole life, I shall certainly 
aim at the one thing which you have represented as 
woman's greatest glory. But, pious father, pray for 
me; lest there be too much for which I shall have 
one day to be forgiven. — L. H." 

The reverend cure probably never dreamed that 
it was his fair unknown who, exactly a month later, 
appeared in the role of Voltaire's "Zaire," carrying 
away with her all Paris — even her enemies. 

The promise made in her note was, in all likelihood, 
more conscientiously observed than her vow of 
fidelity, since few French actresses of that day ac- 
quired greater celebrity for their numberless and 
strange love adventures than fair Laura Hus. 

After the death of the cure , 
of St. Roche, Lady de Sade's 
chaplet, so tradition says, 
passed into the hands of a 
pious beguin of Ghent. At 
the beguinage was also pre- 
served, for many years, the 
old manuscript of the nun of 
Avignon, containing these 
disclosures, which throw so 
transfiguring a light upon 
the heartless lady. Whether 
it may still be found there, I 
know not. — Wm. Percival. 



men were " pressed " from all parts of the realm and 
wages assigned them, skilled craftsmen, such as stone- 
masons and carpenters, receiving three shillings a 
week ; plumbers, sawyers, tilers, and the like, six- 
pence a day ; and common laborers four pence. It 
was many years before the chapel was completed, its 
progress being greatly checked by political troubles 
towards the close of the reign of Henry. His suc- 
cessor, Edward IV., deprived Eton of large portions of 
its endowments, and obtained a Bull from Pope 
Pius II. for disposing of the College, and merging it 
in the College of St. George at Windsor ; but the then 
Provost, Westbury, protesting solemnly against this 
injustice, the Bull was at last revoked, and many of 
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The spell which poetry casts 
over whatever it touches is 
nowhere felt more strongly 
than at Eton. It is not of the 
College that we think when 
we first see it from Windsor, 
nor of the goodly king who 
founded it, but of the poet 
who has celebrated it. It is 
Thomas Gray that we remem- 
ber ; we forget the " holy 
shade " of Henry VI, whom 
he has canonized in his in- 
comparable Ode. He was one 
of the few kings of England 
to whom learning is indebted. 
" He was of a most liberal 
mind," says the old chronicler, 
Hall, "especially to such as 
loved good learning ; and 
those whom he saw profiting 
in any virtuous science, he 
heartily forwarded and em- 
braced." He proposed to 
found a School at Eton which 
should be connected with a 
college in one of the Univer- 
sities, to which the best of the 
foundation scholars of his 
school should go to finish 
their education, and where a 
permanent provision should be 
made for them. He proposed, 
in the words of the Charter, 
" to found, erect, and estab- 
lish a College, consisting of 
and of the number of one 
provost and ten priests, four 
clerks, and six chorister boys, 
who are to serve daily there 
in the celebration of divine 
worship, and of twenty-five 
poor and indigent scholars, 
who are to learn grammar ; 
and also of twenty-five poor 

and infirm men, whose duty it shall be to pray there 
continually for our health and welfare so long as we 
live, and for our soul when we shall have departed 
this life, and for the souls of the illustrious Prince 
Henry, our father, late King of England and France : 
and also of Lady Katharine of most noble memory, late 
his wife, our mother : and for the 'souls of all our an- 
cestors and all the faithful who are dead ; (consisting) 
also of one master or teacher in grammar, whose duty 
it shall be to instruct in the rudiments of grammar 
the said indigent scholars, and all others whatsoever 
who may come together from any part of our king- 
dom of England to the said College, gratuitously and 
without the exaction of money or any other thing." 

Learning and religion being the chief corner-stones 
of the projected College, it was commenced in 1441 
with a chapel, to hasten the building of which work- 




of Eton, at the expense of their relations ; the schol- 
ars on the foundation were, of course, lodged and 
boarded in the College, and at the College expense. 
Many of the most distinguished men of England were 
educated there. Among the number was the chron- 
icler, Hall, whom we have quoted, Thomas Sutton, 
founder of the Charterhouse, Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Sir Henry Wotton, Henry More, the Plato- 
nist, the memorable Hales, Bishops Barrow and 
Sherlock, Dr. Arne, the musical composer, Horace 
Walpole, Sir Joseph Banks, Richard Porson, the great 
Greek scholar, and Hallam, the historian. Other 
noted Etonians were Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
Waller, Broome, West, Fielding, the novelist, Gray, 
Shelley, Praed, and Milman. 
Most of the English Prime 
Ministers of the last century 
and a half were Eton boys — 
North, Charles James Fox, 
Canning, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Derby, and, last, 
Mr. Gladstone. The scholars 
of Eton have always been fa- 
mous for Latin, and especially 
for the excellence of their 
Latin versification. Gray ex- 
celled in it while there, but 
after he left it he began to 
write English poetry. He did 
not forget his Alma Mater, 
however, and his first pro- 
duction in English was his 
Ode " On a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College." 
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ETON COLLEGE. 

the endowments restored, though the College suffered 
severely. The buildings were continued during the 
reign of Henry VII. and the early years of Henry 
VIII., whose death saved Parliament from extinguish- 
ing Eton, which was then confirmed to Edward VI. 
Such, in brief, is the history of Eton College, the 
buildings of which have been from time to time re- 
edified and enlarged. The Upper School Room in the 
principal court, for example, was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, at the expense of Dr. Allstree, Provost 
of Eton, in the reign of Charles II., and the interior 
of College Hall was almost entirely rebuilt, about 
fifteen ) r ears ago, by one of its Fellows. 

Though Eton was established primarily for the edu- 
cation of poor scholars, it was the resort, from the 
beginning, of young men in the higher walks of life. 
They were not lodged in the College, but in the town 



The difference between the 
woodland scenery of Europe 
and the woodland scenery of 
America is as marked as the 
difference between the paint- 
ers of both countries. The 
forests of the New World are 
wild, and the forests of the 
Old World are cultivated ; in 
the one case it is Nature alone 
that the artist attempts to 
paint ; in the other it is Na- 
ture and Art together. With- 
out instituting comparisons, 
which we all know are odious, 
it is' safe to say that the land- 
scape painters of France have 
brought their art to a perfec- 
tion which the landscape paint- 
ers of America have not yet 
reached. They pursue a dif- 
ferent method in their work, 
and the result is a certain 
solidity of color, beside which 
the color of our painters is 
weak and thin. The difference 
is not so marked when the 
pictures of both are repro- 
duced on wood,* but it is 
marked, nevertheless, and in 
another direction. As a rule 
the European draughtsman 
has a better art-education 
than his American confrere, 
and a sureness of touch that 
the latter often lacks. Two il- 
.1 lustrations in the presentnum- 
ber — "A Forest Scene,", by 
Bernies, and "An Old Mill," 
by Grandsire, are a proof of what we have said. We 
have no such scenes as these, and the art by which 
they are presented to us is not such as prevails here. 
It is academic, and precise, like the subject it handles, 
and it transports us to another world. We are in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, which, old as it is, and rough 
and gnarled as are its trees, shows every evidence of 
long cultivation. The sun shines cheerily into its 
broad openings, through which horsemen ride, and 
cattle are driven to their pasturage, and sturdy peas- 
ant women plod with the fagots they have gathered. 
Now we are elsewhere, but in the same sunny land 
— on the edge of a little pastoral wood, where cattle 
are feeding, and where stands the old mill of the vil- 
lage whose wheels to-day are still. It is a happy 
spot, and a happy-making art by which it is brought 
before us. 



